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SALMON 


UR artist has interpreted the second 
Alaskan gold rush by picturing a 
miner washing asalmon from his gold pan. 


But actually salmon has paid more 
dollars to Alaska than gold ever did. 


Even before the turn of the century, 
enterprising men were processing and 
marketing Alaskan salmon hand- 
made, hand-filled cans. 


But between 1910 and 1941 the dollar 
volume of the Alaskan salmon pack in- 
creased more than 500 per cent— because 
of improvements in cans and canning 
machinery. 


Today salmon is more profitable to 
Alaska than all of her other industries 
put together. The principal factors in 
this second Alaskan gold rush were 
American Can Company’s contributions 
to the industry. 


The perfection of the collapsible can 
reduced the cost of shipping cans to 
Alaska by nearly twenty to one. 


Constant improvement in can-filling 
and can-closing machinery has meant 
faster packing of a superior product. 


Today, salmon packers are getting 
more than 12 times as much cash every 


...the second Alaskan gold rush! 


year from Alaska than Alaska cost the 
U. S. in 1867. Here’ is another dramatic 
demonstration that those who do busi- 
ness with Canco profit. 


Canco customers have at their dis- 
posal not only creative research but also 
mechanical know-how in every phase of 
the container business. 


We have been inventing new contain- 
ers and improving old ones for our cus- 
tomers for the past 46 years. 


Your container problems are our busi- 
ness. We can help solve them to increase 
your business and your profits. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY New York * Chicago * San Francisco 
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FMC ROTARY WASHER 
Great washing efficiency. 
No bruising. 


HAND PACK FILLER 
with Automatic Juicing 
Attachment. 


é Send for this complete 
catalog. 


We. 75 JUICE EXTRACTOR 
Tremendous capacity; 75 
to 80 gal. juice per minute! 


FMC JUICE PROCESSOR 


Produces juice of outstanding flavor 
and quality. 


for breaking up (cycloning) 
and sieving. 


| Trim Production Costs and get Better Control of Quality! That's 
what you can do with the FMC Modern Machinery shown here— 
and the many hundreds of other pieces of Production Speeding 
Equipment that have established and maintained FMC’s acknowl- 
edged leadership—all shown in the FMC 260-Page Catalog— 
Everything you need for still better Tomato Processing, Canning, 
Packing—and also for Corn, Peas, Beans, Fruits, etc. If you don’t 
have this complete catalog No. 800,write for your Free Copy Today! 


| FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION + HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE © NEW YORK © SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA (ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION) 


C-400 i 


PULP FILLERS 
(6 and 12-valve sizes) 
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QUIZ FOR CANNERS —HOT DISHES FOR COLD DAYS — 


1. Who first brought 


coffee to America? \) 


Clue; his life was saved by a famous Indian maiden! 


\ 


2. HOW DID THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE 
OF PARIS PLAY A ROLE IN 
SAUVERKRAUT’S POPULARITY ? 


3. WHAT DID 18TH CENTURY 
ALBANIANS THINK MADE 
A TASTY STEW? 


4, 8Y WHAT PERCENTAGE DID 
THE SALE OF CANNED SOUP 
INCREASE BETWEEN THE YEARS 

1935 - 1945? 
(a) 10% (b)25% (c)50% (d) 


ANSWERS 


1. Captain John Smith, of Pocahontas 
fame, brought the first coffee to this 
country in 1607. 


2. A member of the Pasteur Institute 
stated that the longevity of Bulgarians 
was due to the large amount of lactic 
acid they absorbed in their diet of 
sauerkraut and soured milk products. 
That was back about 1900. It wasn’t 
many years later that American 
packers were selling cans of sauerkraut 
by the millions. 


Company 


100 East 42nd Street 


3. Tastes have changed! Albanians of 
two centuries ago considered the fol- 
lowing mixture a delicacy: fish brains, 
hard cheese, barley, mashed coffee 
beans and sour milk. What a far cry 
from the delicious stews that are now 
packed in cans! 


4. Canned soup popularity soared— 
sales doubled. That’s an 100% increase 
for the 10 year period. 


New York 17, New York 
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HOT DISHES are duck soup to 
today’s busy housewife—thanks 
largely to the variety of foods 
America’s canners have brought 
to the U. S. dinner table. What’s 
more, these hot meals for cold 
days are nutritious, tasty and 
low-priced. Continental Can is 
proud of its part in helping can- 
ners contribute to this better 
standard of living. And we’ll con- 
tinue to help by offering “the best 
in service, the best in products!” 


January 19, 1945 
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EDITORIALS 


of the canning industry opens on the date of this 
issue—that is for the canners, as other interests 
will have held their sessions before the canners are sup- 
posed to arrive in Atlantic City. That will leave these 
“other interests” free to meet the canners and do busi- 
ness with them without interruption. But that will 
not stop the canners from enjoying their vacation. 
Consideration of their plant improvement, in the mat- 
ter of mechanical equipment or arrangement, will be 
given full attention, as will also the purchasing of ma- 
chinery and supplies, for which purpose the Big Show 
is made. Canners ought to appreciate the service the 
supply men render in giving the canner every oppor- 
tunity to see the latest and best, and to compare one 
with another, for if he had to travel around the country 
to visit the many factories or firms which make and 
sell such equipment, he would have a big journey, and 
even then he would lack the ability to quickly compare 
one outfit with another, as is offered in this Big Machin- 
ery Show. It is a service which we know the canners 
and other food processors appreciate, even though they 
may not leave their orders at the booth when calling. 
But they get “‘all the dope’, and later on the orders are 
forthcoming. This for the machinery and supplies. 
But every food producer attending this Convention 
should sit in on the meetings and hear the addresses, 
and make notes, for as a matter of fact such a conven- 
tion is like a semester at College, and every food pro- 
ducer should profit by it. More than that he has the 
samples right in front of him, and can design any or 
all improvements in his plant, and get the full imforma- 
tion, and the prices so that he can act intelligently, 
knowing that he has selected the best possible for his 
particular purpose. And that presents an interesting 
situation, because probably no two plants producing the 
same product are operated in exactly the same way. 


do CONVENTION—The big annual Convention 
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Yours may be better than anything you find shown at 
the big Machinery and Supplies show, but it is nice to 
check that and be sure you are not just kidding your- 
self. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy”, but 
all play and no work is not advisable for any business 
man. There will be a very good admixture of this at 
the Atlantic City Convention, as you will find out. 

Costs will undoubtedly be considered and studied, but 
anything like prices on canned foods will never be men- 
tioned in such meetings. In that canners are thorough 
individualists, as all buyers know. Sure they want to 
know at about what prices sales are being made, or 
have been made but that is a thoroughly personal and 
individual matter. The daily papers are fond of pic- 
turing the canners as a group getting into one big 
huddle and agreeing upon the prices. We've lived 
with the canners for better than a half century, and 
we have often had to warn them that they were selling 
at too low prices (due to scarcities) ‘but in all those 
years we have known of no definite agreement among 
any sizeable group, nor even among a few canners. 
Of course they talk prices, and compare notes as do any 
business men, but what the wowsers try to indicate is 
that they get together and agree upon prices, and then 
sell accordingly. That is the biggest laugh that anyone 
could hand this industry. It has never been done and 
it never will be done, because these canners are, or 
should be, expert chefs. Their products vary to a 
degree, and everyone of them has some or many buyers 
who have developed local markets for that canner’s 
goods, at heavy expense and much labor, and they 
would not break up that setting for anything. The 
canners who have played along with them take care of 
them, and there is never any serious price discussions, 
because the buyers know how costs run, and they are 
reasonable with their suppliers. Canned foods are 
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staples, as we have so often said—and of course ex- 
cepting some specialties—and staples can never be 
priced at higher than very reasonable levels. If anyone 
tried to do so he would only find himself without buy- 
ers. Of course there are variations in prices from 
year to year because the amount of supplies varies 
with the season, whether good or bad, and as to the 
crop yields, because canners cannot run heavier than 
the crops allow. In recent years popular demand for 
canned foods has vastly increased, and it now takes a 
huge output of canned foods to feed the market, and it 
will never grow less. The quality of the canned foods 
now on the market averages quite good, and so long as 
that standard is maintained consumption will be main- 
tained and in the very nature of things steadily in- 
crease. 


If every canner is faithful to this quality he can go 
on increasing his output to the limit of the growers’ 
ability to produce. Canned foods are so convenient, 
and maintained at such moderate prices that it is hard 
to see how the consumption of them could be kept from 
steadily increasing. That is all that the industry ever 
needed: a dependable quality in every can, with no 
shoddy cans allowed to creep in. Given that, consump- 
tion will march steadily on, and gain members as it 
rolls along. That is where we are now. But, too, that 
is the badge of honor that every canner must put on, 
and never do anything to destroy that fine confidence. 
We have it, let’s hold it, as we would our very lives. 


RECENT ACTIONS OF IMPORTANCE—The most 
important action of the week is a threat to the can 
supply. The U. S. Department of Commerce has de- 
cided to reinstate the can size limitations that were in 


effect December 27, 1946, upon 1948 packs. The Na- 
tional Canners Association obtained the Department’s 
agreement not to issue the order until a hearing which 
was to be held on Monday, January 12, with repre- 
sentatives of our industry. At the time of going to 
press we had no word. 

If the decision stands it will mean that, once again, 
asparagus and tomatoes can be packed in #2, 214 and 
10 can sizes, only, and corn and peas in 2’s, 2 vacuum’s 
and 10’s. The new specifications applicable to peas, 
corn and tomatoes would change the ends to quarter 
pound weight for the first two products and to half 
pound ends for tomatoes. 


CASH CROPS CO-OPERATIVE—Says Wisconsin 
Canners bulletin: Since last September, when Cash 
Crops Co-operative acquired a new manager, the activi- 
ties of that organization have been considerably intensi- 
fied and the apparent objectives have undergone a radi- 
cal change. Despite assertions of a desire to maintain 
friendly relations with the canning industry, the Co- 
operative has sought to disparage the canning indu:s- 
try, not only to growers but to the general public. 
Starting in October, it has sought by means of new-- 
paper and radio publicity to incite growers and to 
arouse public indignation against the industry with 
charges of “unfair” contracts and “extremely high per- 
centages of profits’ of canners. Resort to such tech- 
niques is apparently designed to coerce the canning 
industry into recognizing the organization as the co!- 
lective bargaining agent for all of the growers of can- 
ning crops in Wisconsin. It should also be recognized 
that organizations such as this frequently assume a 
militant attitude because their existence depends pri- 
marily upon fomenting discontent among growers. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX UP 


Consumers’ Prices Resume Advance from 
October to November 


Retail prices of good and services pur- 
chased by moderate-income families in 
large cities rose 0.7 percent from mid- 
October to mid-November, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor. Higher prices for 
all groups of items advanced the con- 
sumers’ price index for November to 
164.9 percent of the 1935-39 aver- 
age—a new all-time-high. The Novem- 
ber index was 8.3 percent higher than a 
year ago, 23.7 percent above June 1946 
and 67.2 percent over the August 1939 
level. Retail prices of fuels and ice as 
a group increased 1.4 percent over the 
month; other groups of items advanced 
less than 1 percent. 

Retail food prices, resuming their up- 
ward trend after the October decline ad- 
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vanced 0.5 percent between mid-October 
and mid-November to bring the food 
index for November to 202.7 percent of 
1935-39 base, a level slightly below the 
September 1947 peak of 202.0, 8 percent 
above a year ago and 116.8 percent 
higher than the August 1939 level. Lower 
prices for meats (down 4.8), poultry 
(-2.6), and eggs (-3.4) were not suffi- 
cient to offset advances for other foods. 
Prices of cereals and bakery products in- 
creased 4.7 percent, dairy products 4.4 
percent, fats and oils 3.4 percent, bever- 
ages 2 percent, fruits and vegetables 1.5 
percent, and sugar and sweets 0.8 percent. 

The rise of 1.4 percent in the fuel, 
electricity and ice group from mid-Octo- 
ber to mid-November reflected higher 
prices for all types of fuels. Anthra- 
cite, bituminous coal and fuel oil prices 
increased in most of the cities. Upward 
adjustments of gas and electricity rates, 
because of increased fuel costs, were 
reported for some cities. 
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Prices of apparel and housefurnishing 
items advanced 0.6 percent on the aver- 
age over the month. Higher prices fo: 
shoes contributed largely to the increase 
in the apparel group. Prices also ad- 
vanced in most cities for men’s and boys’ 
wool suits, cotton shirts and underwear 
women’s rayon dresses and slips, anc 
rayon and cotton yard goods. The in 
crease in the housefurnishing grou} 
was led by higher prices for upholstere: 
furniture, electric refrigerators and sew 
ing machines, with scattered increase 
reported for other furniture items, woo 
and hard-surfaced floor covering, bed 
ding, cook stoves and radios. 

Increased prices for automobiles, gas: 
line, soaps and household paper produc’ 
advanced the miscellaneous group 0.° 
percent over the month. Increased cos 
for medical services were reported | 
some cities. 

Residential rents in large cities coi- 
tinued their advance to mid-Novemb: , 
rising 0.3 percent on the average over 
the month. 
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KEEPING THE FLAVOR APPLE JUICE 


BY CARL S. PEDERSON 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


Another step has been taken in develop- 
ing an apple juice that retains the origi- 
nal character of fresh fruit. It consists of 
spraying the pomace or milled apples 
with a solution of ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C) in apple juice immediately after mill- 
ing and before pressing. 

During the past years, efforts have 
been made to produce a juice that re- 
tains more of the natural character of 
the apple, and progress has been made in 
holding the color and flavor to a marked 
degree. The processed apple juice does 
not have a cider or a cooked flavor, but 
is more typical of fresh apple juice. 

The important change brought about 
by the use of the ascorbic acid solution 
is that it delays discoloration of the 
milled apples caused by exposure to the 
air. The oxygen can then be removed 
by deaeration of the juice and the en- 
zymes inactivated by pasteurization be- 
fore browning of the juice occurs. If all 
other necessary requirements are met in 
processing the juice, it is believed that 
these results can be duplicated under 
commercial conditions. 


MAKES LIGHT-COLORED JUICE 


In our experiments we used McIntosh, 
Baldwin, Rome Beauty, and a blend of 
Baldwin, Rome Beauty, Stark, and Hub- 
bardson. The Baldwin and McIntosh 
juices have a light greenish white color, 
while the other juices have a slight pink- 
ish cast. A small amount of light-colored 
fine sediment formed in the bottles that 
blended readily with the juice. There is 
little doubt that the juices could have 
been clarified or centrifuged to remove 
this sediment as well as the natural 
cloudiness of the juice. 

The ascorbic acid solution was pre- 
pared by adding 12 grams of ascorbic 
acid powder to a pint of apple juice for 
each bushel of apples to be treated. 
Ascorbic acid powder is readily soluble. 


The flavor of the juice made from pom- 
ace sprayed with the ascorbic acid solu- 
tion was like that of fresh apples and 
unlike the typical cider flavor. A num- 
ber of individuals have tasted the juices 
and without exception consider them su- 
perior to ordinary processed apple juice. 
Whether the public, accustomed as it is 
to an amber-colored apple juice, will 
accept this delicate-flavored, light-colored 
juice remains to be seen. 


COOL STORAGE ESSENTIAL 


The processed juices were placed under 
different storage conditions to observe 
changes in color and vitamin C content. 
Some lots were held at 34° F, others at 
70°, 86°, and 98°. Changes at 34° were 
negligible, but at 70° some darkening of 
juice occurred. At the higher tempera- 
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tures the juices became noticeably darker 
in color and took on a musty, cooked 
flavor. At the same time some vitamin 
C was destroyed. 

Production of apple juice that will 
retain the original character of the fruit 
will depend not only upon the use of 
ascorbic acid, but also upon attention to 
all of the other improved and rapid 
methods of handling apple juice. Briefly, 
these are as follows: 

1. Select good quality, mature apples. 
Flavor will depend upon the flavor of the 
fresh apples. 

2. Wash the fruit free of dirt and 
spray residue. 

3. Chill the apples, even to as low as 
30° F. 

4. Grind the apples rapidly in a mill 
that has no exposed corrosive metal. 

5. Dissolve 12 grams of ascorbic acid 
powder in a pint of apple juice. Spray 
this on the pomace from a_ bushel 
of apples during or immediately after 


milling. Other operations from this point 
on should be as rapid as possible. 

6. Press racks and press cloths should 
be clean. A stainless steel base with 
slanting troughs and a stainless steel 
slanting box below the racks for build- 
ing the “cheese” are essential for clean- 
liness, rapid handling of the juice, and 
for reducing exposure to air. 


7. The deaerator and water-heated 
flash pasteurizer should be near the press 
to speed handling. High temperatures 
and prolonged heating change the charac- 
ter of the juice. If the juice is to be 
clarified, this should be done after flash 
pasteurization. 


8. Containers should be filled hot and 
full at 165° to 170°F, closed, and cooled 
immediately in water and air cooled to 
as low as 32°F before casing. Containers 
of apple juice should be stored in the 
cold, since apple and other fruit juices 
are not as stable as the more solid pro- 
cessed foods. 


NEW PROCESS 


A feature of the annual Food Proces- 
sors’ Conference, held recently dat the 
University of California, Berkeley, was 
the presentation of details of a new proc- 
ess of preserving foods by Dr. William 
McK. Martin, of the Schwarz Engineer- 
ing Co., San Francisco. 


The process includes “flash heating”, 
with the food exposed to very high tem- 
peratures for a very short time, cooled 
rapidly, and then placed in cans that 
have been sterilized. It is claimed for 
it that it produces foods with superior 
flavor, color and texture and that it 
makes possible the canning of many foods 
that cannot successfully be preserved 
under standard methods. It is offered 
as especially suitable for liquid or semi- 
liquid foods, fruit and vegetable juices, 
soups, cream-style corn, chocolate milk, 
and various puddings and desserts. 


Dr. Martin advised that the process is 
simple and relatively inexpensive. The 
raw product is quickly heated by passage 
through a tube surrounded by live steam, 
going into a holding tube, where it is 
automatically kept at the proper tem- 
perature for the proper number of sec- 
onds, and then passes into a cooling tube. 
Sterilized cans and their covers are 
brought to the cooled food, the cans filled 
and sealed and are ready for shipment. 
The filling is done under superheated 
steam at atmospheric pressure. The 
present machine can handle 60 cans per 
minute and this production rate can 
easily be stepped up, it was explained. 


TEST CONSISTENCY OF TOMATO 
CATSUP 


Food scientists are now working on the 
factors relating to the consistency or 
“body” of tomato catsup. Since catsup 
must neither spill all over the food to 
which it is applied nor stick in the bottle, 
its manufacture presents certain prob- 
lems. 


Catsup is made thicker by the evapora- 
tion of the water from the tomato juice 
which is used as the starting material 
and, to a lesser degree, by the addition of 
sugar and spices. As more water is 
evaporator, however, the total yield gets 
less and less. If thicker products can be 
produced with less evaporation, costs of 
manufacture will be lower. 


Chemists at the New York State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva are studying 
various methods with which the consist- 
ency of catsup can be measured objec- 
tively. Some of these tests determine the 
rate of flow through an opening. Others 
record the drag on a rotating cylinder 
suspended in the catsup. Another method 
is an observation of the extent of spread- 
ing on a marked glass plate. 


The consistency of catsup is mostly 
governed by the amount and condition 
of pectic substances which were obtained 
from the tomatoes. There are several 
little-known factors which tend to des- 
troy the useful properties of these pectins 
during manufacture. Research now in 
progress aims toward a control of these 
detrimental changes in order to permit 
the more efficient manufacture of tomato 
catsup. 
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CANNERS PAY $61,672 IN 
WAGE-HOUR VIOLATIONS 


Violations of the minimum wage, over- 
time and child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public 
Contracts Act were found in 60 percent 
of the 411 inspections in the canning 
industry, according to the 1947 Annual 
Report of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

Just issued to the Congress, the report, 
which covers the 12 months ended June 
30, 1947, shows that the canning indus- 
try inspections resulted in back wages 
amounting to $61,672 agreed or ordered 
to be paid to 1,851 employes. 

While most violations revealed had re- 
sulted from improper computation of 
overtime pay, it was found also that 
there were employers who had failed to 
pay some of their employees the 40-cents- 
an-hour minimum wage required under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act—the 
‘Wage and Hour Law. 

Wm. R. McComb, Administrator of the 
Divisions, points out that the violations 
disclosed are not necessarily representa- 
tive of the canning industry’s compliance 
record as a whole, since the Divisions 
make inspections “where there is a high 
degree of probability that violations will 
be found.” 

“However,” he said, “the two Acts now 
are generally known, and employers 
should have little difficulty in complying 
with their provisions. This should be 
especially true with respect to the 40- 
cents-an-hour minimum wage provision 
of the Wage and Hour Law.” 

In addition to the minimum wage re- 
quirement, the Wage and Hour Law 
provides that all employees engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce must 
be paid at least time and one-half their 
regular rate for work beyond 40 hours 
a week—unless they are _ specifically 
exempt. The Public Contracts Act applies 
generally to employees working on Gov- 
ernment supply contracts for more than 
$10,000, and its minimum standards are 
at least those of the Wage and Hour 
Law. 


Employers uncertain about application 
of the two laws to their employees are 
advised by Administrator McComb to 
consult the Divisions, which maintain 
regional offices in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 


LAW’S VALUE REALIZED 


Presented to Congress before which he 
appeared little more than a month ago 
to discuss Wage and Hour Law adminis- 
trative problems and to urge changes in 
its provisions, the report contains the 
Administrator’s operational analysis, and 


outlines his recommendations “to further 
the basic objective of the act.” 


“Fundamentally a peacetime statute,” 
the Wage and Hour Law’s importance 
to our national, social and economic well- 
being is “now beginning to be fully real- 
ized,” the report emphasizes. However, 
the Administrator says, despite the 
peacetime regulatory intent of both the 
Wage and Hour Law and the Public 


Contracts Act, the basic labor standards 


they establish “contributed in many ways 
to the prosecution of the war.” 

Included in the report are MceComb’s 
recommendations for improvement of the 
Wage and Hour Law, as made by him 
before a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. These 
call for increasing the minimum wage 
from its present 40-cent-an-hour level 
to 75 cents, a general overhauling of 
several of the exemptions from the over- 
time pay requirements of the law, and 


stress the need for revision of the pro- 
vision intended to encourage the use of 
annual employment agreements. 


The report shows that the Divisions 
made more than 40,000 inspections under 
the Wage and Hour Law and the Public 
Contracts Act during the year ended last 
June 30, and found that more than 
$18,000,000 in illegally withheld wages 
was due 311,000 of the 1,705,000 em- 
ployees at the inspected establishments. 
Violations of the overtime provisions of 
the two laws were most frequent, accord- 
ing to the report, although it also was 
revealed that some 37,000 employees had 
been paid less than the Wage and Hour 
Law minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
at some time during the period covered 
by the inspections. 


Inspections now being made, the Ad- 
ministrator says, are showing the effect 
of provisions of the Portal-to-Portal Aci 
of 1947 on the Wage and Hour Law. 
Because the two-year statute of limita- 
tions provision of the new Act is confin- 
ing inspection activities to the post-war 
period, he predicts that the results will 
present a more current picture of the 
Wage and Hour Law’s meaning to the 
approximately 550,000 establishments 
and more than 21,000,000 workers it 
covers. 


F & D APPROVES CALCIUM 
SULPHATE SALT TABLETS 


Of immediate interest to tomato can- 
ners is the release for publication of new 
findings regarding the value of Calcium 
Sulphate Salt Tablets as a firming agent 
when preparing commercial packs of 
whole tomatoes. A recent announcement 
by the Morton Salt Company discloses 
results of cooperative research conducted 
in collaboration with the American Can 
Company and interested canners. 


The study was undertaken to develop 
a firming agent having the desired effect 
but without the objectionable character- 
istics of Calcium Chloride Salt Tablets 
previously employed. Experimental packs 
were prepared in the major tomato can- 
ning areas to determine the effect of 
Calcium Sulphate Salt Tablets on the 
tomatoes under varying growing con- 
ditions. 


Results showed that Calcium Sulphate 
Salt Tablets produced a firming effect 
comparable to that obtained from Cal- 
cium Chloride Salt Tablets, having no 
effect whatever on the color or flavor of 
the tomatoes. Further, Calcium Sulphate 
is odorless and tasteless, and while it is 
only slightly soluble in water, it is com- 
pletely soluble in more acid tomato juice 
when used in combination with salt in 
tablet form. Hence the tablets are not 
greatly affected by moisture and do not 
require moisture-proof packaging. These 
advantages permit safe storing and tend 
to eliminate carry-over losses, and also 
require much less exacting control dur- 
ing the dispensing period. 
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The foregoing conclusions formed the 
basis of a petition filed with the Food and 
Drug Administration, seeking a public 
hearing for the purpose of receiving 
evidence supporting these findings, and 
requesting that the standards be amended 
to permit the use of Calcium Sulphate 
Salt Tablets as an added ingredient to 
canned tomatoes in addition to Calcium 
Chloride Salt Tablets already allowed: 
also asking that the label statement be 
amended to read: “Trace of Calcium 
Salt added” or “with added trace of Cal- 
cium Salts”, as the case may be. Subse- 
quently, as a result of this hearing, an 
order amending the standards was pub- 
lished June 11, 1947 to become effective 
September 12, 1947. “See 12, Federal 
Register 3887.” 


A Patent covering the process and the 
product has been granted the Morton 
Salt Company and they are now 'n pro- 
duction of the new tablet, which will be 
available in commercial quantities in 
sizes suitable for No. 2, No. 2% and No 
10 cans for the forthcoming tomato can 
ning season. 


NEW BOX PLANT 


Container Corporation of America w'' 
build a new corrugated box plant «» 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, which will ha 
approximately 25,000 square feet of flo.» 
space. The new building is to be erecte! 
through the cooperation of the Muskog. ¢ 
Industrial Foundation on a site now 
under consideration. J. R. Neil, Gene?! 
Manager of the firm’s Southwest Div- 
sion at Fort Worth, Texas, will supervise 
operations of the new property. 
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With the CRCO Model No. 600 Fruit and Vegetable Filler, the manual 
labor required to insure proper and adequate filling of Tomatoes, Cut Beans, 
Cherries, Diced Vegetables and Fruits, Sliced Beets, Peaches, Pears, Prunes 
and other granular products is reduced to a minimum and the number of 
cans is increased to 140 or more per minute. 


It has every advantage of the original hand-pack filler, plus a wide versati- 

lity and quick-change feature which involves only the can hooks and star 

wheel. The Model 600 Filler delivers the correct amount of fill, tamps the 
‘ product and adds brine to the proper level. 


Available for early delivery. Send for specifications and prices. 


Niagara Falls New York 


Grenything 
Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company ” 
AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CANNED PEA ADVERTISING 


A meeting for pea canners will be held 
at 2:00 P. M. Sunday afternoon, January 
18, in the Stratosphere Room of the 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, for the 
purpose of organizing a canned pea ad- 
vertising campaign. Joseph B. Weix of 
the Oconomowoc (Wis.) Canning Com- 
pany is temporary chairman of the Com- 
mittee and will preside at the meeting. 
Canners who have pledged their support 
and others interested, are urged to at- 
tend. 


ANOTHER STOKELY MERGER 


Stokely-Van Camp. Inc., has entered 
into an agreement with Foster & Wood 
Canning Company, of Lodi, California, 
and its stockholders, providing tor the 
merger of the latter company into 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., W. B. Stokely, 
Jr., president of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
announced today. 


Foster & Wood Canning Comany was 
organized in 1933 by William H. Foster 
and Donald B. Wood, who are the sole 
stockholders of the company, and has 
been operated successfully in packing 
fruits and vegetables in the fertile Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys. The 
additional fruit pack will assist Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., in providing a better 
balanced line of fruits and vegetables.. 


Messrs. Foster and Wood will join the 
Stokely organization in executive capa- 
cities, and other personnel will continue 
to conduct operations as in the past. 


MORRISVILLE CLASS TO ATTEND 
CONVENTION 


Thirty members of the senior class 
taking the Food Technology Course at 
the New York State Agricultural & 
Technical Institute, Morrisville, New 
York, and two instructors, will attend 
the Canners Convention at Atlantic City 
from January 18 to 22. The group is 
very much interested in attending the 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibit, as well 
as certain meetings that various individ- 
uals are interested in. 


HEADS FAO DIVISION 


John L. Kask has resigned as curator 
of aquatic biology at the California 
Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, 
Calif., to become chief biologist of the 
fisheries division of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United Na- 
tions. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia and served on 
the staff of General Douglas MacArthur 
during the war. 
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INDIANA CANNERS COURSE 


The program for the Twenty-second 
Annual Canners and Fieldmen’s Confer- 
ence, scheduled to be held at Purdue 
University, Union Building, January 27, 
28 and 29, is rounding nicely into shape. 
A special course for fieldmen will con- 
vene on Monday afternoon, January 26, 
and Tuesday morning, January 27. The 
evening of the 27th Dr. Sears will make 
his annual address. Fay Gaylord, Roscoe 
Fraser and others of the Purdue staff, 
have worked out a constructive, practical 
and educational program. On Wednes- 
day afternoon there will be a closed ses- 
sion for canners, which will afford the 
opportunity to discuss acreage contract- 
ing for 1948. 


PLANS FOR FRUIT 
PROCESSING PLANT 


J. T. Henley heads a committee of fruit 
men at Crozet, Virginia, who recently 
approved preliminary plans for a $250,- 
000 fruit processing plant on a proposed 
site next to the Crozet Cold Storage Cor- 
poration plant. The plans call for a 
building at a cost of $75,000 and equip- 
ment to handle undersized fruit, that 
damaged by hail or too ripe for shipping. 


STOKELEY DIVIDEND 


Directors of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
January 12, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share on the common 
stock and also the 25th regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
5 per cent cumulative prior preference 
stock, both payable April 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record March 22, 1948. 


The Company reports estimated gross 
sales of $55,400,000 for the six months 
ended November 30, 1947. Gross sales 
for the corresponding period the year 
before were $59,420,000. For the three 
months ended November 30 last, gross 
sales were approximately $35,765,000. 


HEADS VENICE MAID SALES 


The Board of Directors of the Venice 
Maid Co., Ine., Vineland, N. J. takes 
pleasure in announcing the appointment 
of Mr. Peter Delafrange of Vineland, 
N. J. as Sales Manager. Mr. Delafrange 
has been associated with the Venice Maid 
organization since 1939, during which 
time he has acted as salesman and as 
Assistant Sales Manager. In his new 
capacity Mr. Delafrange will supervise 
a reorganized sales force which has been 
expanded to fulfill the company’s objec- 
tives for expanded sales volume for the 
entire line during the coming year. 
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TO JAPAN 


Milton P. Duffy, Chief of the Bureau of 
Foods and Drugs, California State De- 
partment of Public Health, has been 
granted a leave of absence to accept an 
appointment as Expert-Consultant on 
the staff of General Douglas MacArthur 
in Japan. His assignment will involve 
considerations of public health problems 
relating to the fishing, canning and food 
processing industries of Japan. During 
his 33 years of service in the State De- 
partment of Public Health, Mr. Duffy 
has earned national recognition in this 
field. 


LIBBY SALES 


Gross sales and operating revenues 
for Libby, McNeill & Libby for the three 
months ended November 30 totaled $58,- 
039,000 compared with $43,504,000 dur- 
ing the same quarter last year. For the 
nine months ended November 30 com- 
bined sales and operating revenues were 
$109,365,000 as against $77,583,000 for 
the same period in 1946. 


HORSEY NAMED TO LEAGUE 
COMMITTEE 


J. William Horsey, Florida citrus can- 
ner and prominent business executive in 
this country and Canada, has been named 
to the Executive Committee of the newly 
formed Canners League of Florida, 
League President C. Howard Sweatt has 
announced. 

The J. William Horsey Corporation, of 
which Mr. Horsey is president, was one 
of the charter members and organizers 
of the League. Other members of the 
League’s top committee include two 
former presidents of the National Can- 
ners Association, Walter L. Graefe, of 
Pomona Products Co., and C. E. Lindsey, 
of the Lakeland Highlands Canning Co. 
—M. C. Peters, of the Florida-gold Citrus 
Corporation, and B. C. Skinner, of Juice 
Industries, Inc., are also members. 

In 1945 Horsey purchased the Apte 
Brothers Canning Co., operating five 
canneries in Tampa, Bartow, Fla., and 
Delaware, and in 1946 bought the Citrus 
Products Co. cannery at Plant City. Hi: 
plants have a combined production capa 
city of 5,000,000 cases annually, one o: 
the largest processing firms in the state. 


NEW YORK LIFE BUYS 
CONTINENTAL PLANT 


The New York Life Insurance Cor.- 
pany has bought the land and buildin 
of the Container Company’s Readir’, 
Pennsylvania plant, wholly owned su - 
sidiary of Continental Can Company, 2! | 
has leased the property back to Continc::- 
tal Can Company in a financing mo ¢ 
said to involve some $10,000,000. ‘Tre 
move was made for financing plant bui'.- 
ings needed by Continental in its postw°r 
expansion plans. 
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THE CHUICE 


IT 15 AMERICA’S ONLY 
SWEET CORN THAT GIVES 
YOU ALL 86 


1—TOPS IN Quel 

2—LONG Adlng POWER 

J —DROUTH Resistance 

4— Mk CUTTING 
PERCENTAGE 


5 Taller, Chane STALKS 


PICKS Mechanically 
Satisfies GHOWERS 
8 — PROFITS 
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Creators. of Famous Sweet Couns 

SIOUX CITY 6, 1OWA ¢ FULL LINE OF CANNERS’ SEEDS * CHICAGO 16, ILL. 4 

TENDERMOST 


BROKERS ELECT GENTRY 


One day meeting a huge success—Attendance sets all time record 


—Interest high 


Jack I. Gentry Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, was unanimously elected to suc- 
ceed E. W. Peterson of Detroit as Na- 
tional Chairman of the National Food 
Brokers Association at the Forty-third 
Annual Convention held at Atlantic City 
January 13. Other officers elected with 
Mr. Gentry are Ralph D. Davies, Ralph 
D. Davies, Inc., Cincinnati, 1st Vice- 
Chairman; Ed W. Jones, Meinrath 
Brokerage Company, Kansas City, 2nd 
Vice-Chairman; Harry E. Cook, Harry 
B. Cook Company, Baltimore, 3rd Vice- 
Chairman; R. J. Dannemiller, R. J. Dan- 
nemiller, Washington, D. C., Treasurer; 
and Roy C. Ossman, Paul E. Kroehle 
Company, Cleveland, Member at Large 
to serve on the Executive Committee. 


ROGERS RE-APPOINTED 


The Association’s Executive Committee 
then went into session and appointed 
Watson Rogers President of the Asso- 
ciation for a third term. Mr. Rogers 
was the Association’s first appointed 
president since the organization’s Con- 
stitution was changed three years ago. 
Prior to that time the president was an 
elective office. The position of the high- 
est official is now the National Chairman. 

For the second year in succession an 
overflow of the Nation’s food brokers 
packed the convention session. Registra- 
tion figures show more firms in attend- 
ance than ever before. At the Business 
Session Fresident Watson Rogers re- 
ceived an ovation from the audience at 
the conclusion of his talk and everyone 
stood and cheered him. Although a 
larger meeting room was secured for this 
year it was insufficient to care for the 
large attendance. 


STRICT MEMBERSHIP RULES 


“No firm receives an immunity along 
with its membership certificate which 
give it the right to violate the NFBA 
Code of Ethics, nor the Association’s 
Constitution and By-Laws,” E. W. Peter- 
son, National Chairman, said in address- 
ing the assemblage. “A spotlight of high 
reputation is on NFBA and we want to 
keep it there,” he said, and the Execu- 
tive Committee is maintaining very 
rigid standards to see that this is done. 
Mr. Peterson then reviewed the activities 
of the Association for the year, which 
also included frequent reports to the 
members in keeping them informed of 
the general activities of the office and 
conditions within the business. 

Concerning the new Association head- 
quarters Mr. Peterson said that for the 
first time the office is properly housed to 
permit a smooth working arrangement. 


MEMBERSHIP GROWS 


Speaking for the Association’s Mem- 
bership Committee, Jack Gentry told of 
the steady increase in membership dur- 
ing the year, which began with 1333 
members and ended with a membership 
of 1448 for a net gain of 115 for the year. 
“There can only be one reason for this,” 
he said. We have seen considerable com- 
petitive selling during 1947 and undoubt- 
edly competition during 1948 will be even 
more keen. For this reason more and 
more principals are turning to food bro- 
kers as the best and most satisfactory 
method of selling. Principals know that 
they can depend on NFBA members to 
do a good job”. 


In his annual address President Wat- 
son Rogers also quoted figures to prove 
that the trend is to the increased use 
of food brokers, which is continuing at 
a strong pace. Referring to a survey 
made of a selected group of food manu- 
facturing and processing firms, he pointed 
out that it showed that proportionately 
more food brokers were appointed in 
1947 than were shown by a similar sur- 
vey made a year before. 


ARBITRATION 


Reporting for the Arbitration Com- 
mittee, J. H. Coate of Portland, Oregon, 
said that the canned foods industry is 
now equipped with adequate arbitration 
machinery to care for any controversies 
or disputes that might properly come 
before an arbitration tribunal. Local 
committees of brokers and wholesalers 
have been recently appointed and revised 
rules have been prepared for the use of 
the joint committees for the settlement of 
all disputes. The new arbitration rules 
prepared by NCA attorneys have been 


(Turn to page 21) 


1947 TOMATO JUICE PACK 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


cans per 
case 1946 1947 
642,171 
No. 300 (incl. all 300 cans from 407 to 412)...... 48 7,335 304,468 
No. 2 Cyl. (incl. all 307 cans from 505 to 513).. 24 27,439 84,235 
No. 3 Cyl. (inel. 404 cans from 615 to 708)........ 12 14,198,097 7,585,285 
LIN GIGS 709,279 1,854,379 


The above report is a summary of all canners known to have packed tomato 
juice in 1947, together with estimates for eight (8) firms not reporting. This 
report includes tomato juice and tomato juice cocktail. 
of California in this report were supplied by the Canners League of California. 


Figures for the state 


1947 PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PACK 
Compiled by NCA 
Division of Statistics 


lent to 3,387,000 cases basis No. 2’s. 
3,234,659 actual cases equivalent to 4,575,000 cases basis No. 2’s. 


Misc. Tin 
24/2 24/2% 6/10 & Glass TOTAL 
40,581 298,437 145,267 2,224 486,509 
OBE. 105,612 938,596 262,373 91,035 1,397,616 
154,924 1,585,839 630,814 93,259 2,464,836 


The above report is based on reports from all but two canners known to 
have packed pumpkin and squash in 1947 with estimates for those not reporting. 

The 1947 pack of pumpkin and squash totaled 2,464,836 actual cases equiva- 
This compares with the 1946 pack of 
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PROVIDE ECONOMICAL, DEPEND- 
ABLE, STEADY AND ACCURATELY 
CONTROLLED POWER 


THESE plants are equipped with four or six cylinder en- 
gines with fly-ball governors. They produce power which 
can be changed to meet the different crop conditions by the 
movement of a convenient lever without stopping the engine. 
They are especially engineered to meet every requirement 
for Viner Drive. 


Pea Halling 


REWAUREE WISCOR STA WISCONSIN 
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BURT Case Packer 


with one operator 
does the work of 3 hand packers 


—Speeds production 
—Saves labor 
—tLowers costs 


BURT MACHINE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Waits Upon Atlantic City—Canners 
Find It Cheaper To Hold Spots Against '48 
Packs—Question For All Canners: How To 
Plan For This Coming Season—Be Careful 
Not To Oversell—The Government Is Buying. 


WAITING—This should be called an 
interim week in canned foods selling, 
since many of the brokers who usually 
stir up most business are in Atlantic 
City attending their before the big meet- 
ing Convention—a wise move because 
with their business attended to they can 
now have full play at the canners and 
buyers. If only a small percentage of the 
business said to be postponed until “Con- 
vention time” materializes there will be 
great activity in the market during the 
following weeks. Of course many men 
think that great business will be con- 
summated at Atlantic City during these 
meetings, and probably some will be, but 
in general it will be found that the buy- 
ers have been merely feeling out the 
market and the amount of supplies and 
will do their buying after they get back 
home, and consult the “boss”. It is our 
guess that they will find that the canners 
are not nearly so loaded up with goods 
as they supposed, and what is more likely 
that many of these present holders, real- 
izing the increasing costs which will have 
to be faced in 1948 on the same sort of 
goods will rather have the goods—hold- 
ing them—than the money. The canners 
are better fixed financially than they 
have ever been before in their lives, and 
foreseeing the increases in 1948 packing 
costs they know their present stocks are 
valuable. The strong feature about this 
is that there is not a China-man’s chance 
that prices will tend lower, but on the 
contrary all indications seem to promise 
higher prices. Everything is on the up 
and up, so why sell spot goods today 
when they do not need the ready money? 
You have never before seen a situation 
like this: where goods in hand are worth 
more than the money in bank. And this 
in enhanced by the fact that demand is so 
strong, and continuing, that there would 
seem to be no risk in holding—not so 
long as the product is food. The whole 
world is hungry for food, and our own 
people are today living on a plane of 
food consumption higher than ever 
known, despite high prices. 


WHAT TO DO?—Canners will go to 
this convention with the question in their 
minds: how shall I plan for the 1948 
packs? Fully up to normal? or less or 
more? The answer ought not to be hard 
for the canners: there will be no carry- 
overs by the time new canning arrives; 
there is no break in the high labor rates 
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nor in Employment, nor in the high 
prices they have to pay for supplies, and 
they know that they will not get the full 
employe yield they used to get from all 
help in days gone by. In other words it 
will take more labor to produce the same 
amount of output, and it will be upon a 
higher wage scale. How much that will 
reduce the ultimate output can only be 
guessed but that it will raise the labor 
cost materially everyone realizes. That 
must be kept in mind when selling. You 
cannot sell the same goods of the same 
quality at the same prices you got this 
time last year. That is a Convention 
reminder you better carry with you when 
you meet the buyers. They will be down 
there, and hungry for contracts; if you 
make them upon a definite price basis 
you will have to deliver. So better sell 
all on the S.A.P. basis, i.e., Subject to 
Approval of Price, for you cannot now 
know what your goods will cost you. And 
be careful not to over-sell. You cannot 
tell in January what kind of crops you 
will have in August, but if you make firm 
contracts the buyer will not worry about 
that, he will expect you to get the goods 
to complete delivery, and if you have to 
pay—well that is your funeral. And 
it will be. 


NOTICED IN PASSING—“The facts 
are that the American production, record- 
breaking as it is, cannot supply the whole 
domestic demand, and, at the same time 
meet European needs as set forth in 
the Marshall program”, said a student 
of trade. Which is but another way 
of reminding the country that local de- 
mand can and will take care of all sup- 
plies, leaving nothing for export. That 
is hard on our friends in Europe, who 
must eat just as we must, but there can 
be only so much, and as this country is 
now taking it, there would be little if 
any left for others. Well, we must tighten 
our belts so that we can have something 
for those cold, hungry and starving 
friends on the other side of the ocean. 
Remember the Beatitudes—to feed the 
hungry; cloth the naked, etc. We are 
our brother’s keeper, whether you like 
it or not. That is Christianity, even if 
not good dollar-getting business. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING — The an- 
swer to some who want to know why the 
Government is not buying more canned 
foods may be found in the following re- 
port of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, under date of January 
8th. It fits right in here at the beginning 
of the year. It reads: 

“Deliveries of food and agricultural 
commodities purchased by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture totaled 1,784 
million pounds in November 1947, on the 
basis of shipment and delivery reports 
received during the month. 
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November deliveries of grain and grain 
products made up 1,639 million pounds 
of the 1,784 million-pound total; fresh 
and canned vegetables, 79 million pounds; 
dried and evaporated milk, 29 million 
pounds; juice and juice powders, 6 mil- 
lion pounds; and, peanuts, almost 4 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Deliveries to cash paying foreign coun- 
tries, totaling over 612 million pounds 
included 599 million pounds of wheat; 
11 million pounds of dried milk; 2 mil- 
lion, dried eggs; and about one million 
pounds of lard and other animal fats. 

Deliveries to the Department of the 
Army, largely for civilian relief feeding 
in occupied areas, amounted to 551 mil- 
lion pounds. This included: 324 million 
pounds of wheat; 72 million, wheat flour; 
54 million, barley; 51 million, oats; 38 
million, grain sorghums; and over 11 
million pounds of dried milk. 

Deliveries to foreign countries receiv- 
ing aid under the U. S. Foreign Relief 
Program totaled over 524 million pounds 
including 419 million pounds of wheat 
and 68 million pounds of wheat flour. 
Under this program other commodities 
delivered included; dried and evaporated 
milk, 18 million pounds; dry beans and 
peas, 8 million; breakfast cereal, over 4 
million pounds; 3 million pounds of can- 
ned fish; canned meat products, over one 
million; about three million pounds of 
vegetable oils, lard and other animal 
fats, seed, macaroni and spaghetti, and 
soap and related products. 

Transfers to Government agencies 
(other than to the Department of the 
Army) of fresh and canned vegetables, 
juice and juice powders, dried milk, de- 
hydrated and dried fruits, and dried eggs 
amounted to about 52 million pounds.” 

On to Atlantic City! ! 

Come to our Booth, No. 79-A—right 


in front of you as you enter Machinery 
Hall. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Inactive As Atlantic City Holds The 
Interest—No. 10 Tomatoes Scarce—Demand 
For Fish Continues—Some Interest In Fancy 
Peas—Spinach Acreage Down—Good De- 
mand For Corn—Citrus Juice Firms. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 16, 1948 


THE SITUATION — With _leadin; 
trade interests attending the Nation: 
Food Brokers’ Convention meetings ®: 
Atlantic City, canned food business i" 
this market the past week reached 4 
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\ MAKE YOUR RETORTS SAFE 
Use 

| The Robins Forged Steel 

| WING NUTS & EYE BOLTS 


— Strongest and Best — 


Do Away with the Old Cast Iron Type 
In Stock for Immediate Shipment 


Manufactured by 


A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. 


Lombard and Concord Streets 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


- 


FLASH - - 


From: Atlantic City . 
To: H. W. BUDDEMEIER, Adv. Agency 


The new Sinclair-Scott Hydro Conveyor 
' Exhibit is the talk of the Canners Con- 
vention. The genuine enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance by canners (backed up with a 
flock of orders) is going to simplify your 
job from now on. 


John Rife 
Steve Lewis 
Ridgeway King 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


1800 Bik. PATAPSCO ST. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


INCLAIRCOTT | CO. 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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YILER 


BALTIMORE, 
M 'D. 


FOR CANNED 
FRUITS 4*OVEGETABLES 


LANGSENKAMP 


COPPER, NICKEL & STAINLESS STEEL 
j JACKETED 
KETTLES 


Stationary and Tilting Types 
Required Sizes 
Belt and Motor Driven Agitators 


® The Langsenkamp Line of Jacketed 
Kettles is complete for canners, preser- 
vers, candy makers, brewers, and phar- 
maceutical manufacturers. Sizes range 
from smallest laboratory to largest brew 
kettles, with especial emphasis on tilting 
and stationary models for canners and 
preservers. Langsenkamp Kettles com- 
bine the best materials and fine crafts- 
manship. Descriptive literature and data 
on request. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
e Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP.CO., 1412 N. W. 14th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon « Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box301, Ogden, 
Utch « Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N.Y. © Tri- 
States: TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland + Texas: PAPER PRODUCTS 
CO., Harlingen, Texas ¢ Camada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 
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routine level. There were no _ price 
changes of importance. A _ strengthen- 
ing of citrus juice price schedules over 
the past week attracted some attention, 
but this was looked for in most quarters. 
Vegetables, fruits and fish continued to 
move slowly. Inventories are still to be 
completed and naturally there is no dis- 
position to anticipate requirements until 
completion of this work. Some whole- 
sale grocers have been closed owing to 
labor troubles. Truckers’ contracts ex- 
pired the first of the year and they have 
refused to work until a new settlement is 
arranged. Meanwhile, wholesale grocers 
involved refused to open for business 
under these conditions. Some called it 
a lockout; others a strike. Anyway, de- 
liveries have been delayed to and from 
these interests. Retailers have not felt 
any undue hardships, however, accord- 
ing to trade reports, for it was quite 
obvious that these interests stored fairly 
large supplies in anticipation of a large 
holiday demand. These stocks, in many 
instances are now being worked off. 


THE OUTLOOK—The situation many 
traders insist remains so clouded that 
it is almost impossible to definitely indi- 
cate what the future holds in store for 
the canned foods industry. Stocks of 
fruits, many vegetables and fish are at 
vanishing point and it will be months 
before replacements can be made. Pack- 
ers, meanwhile, are not carrying impor- 
tant unsold supplies. Prices considering 
the asking levels of other products are 
attractive. However, there is no real 
urgency to the demand. On the other 
hand, others see bad times ahead, point- 
ing to the uneven economic situation, the 
constant shift, placing the average house- 
wife out of balance with budget allow- 
ances, the necessity of curtailed pur- 
chases, and the fact that these buyers, 
which after all form a mighty share of 
the country’s purchasing power, already 
demonstrated this in the buying of nuts 
and dried fruits during the Fall season. 
Both of these products failed to reach 
sales proportions expected, according to 
many trade interests. Some stated that 
the long warm spell was the answer, 
but others indicated that the housewives 
after the buying of regular food products 
had nothing, or next to nothing left in 
their budget for anything that could be 
classed as luxuries. Now comes talk 
of possible meat rationing and ceilings. 
Argument is that this may bring more 
buying of canned foods as the meat sup- 
ply grows shorter, but here too an off- 
setting feature is that the scarcity is 
expected to happen in the Spring, just 
when fresh vegetables are moving freely 
to market. 


TOMATOES—The feature of the to- 
mato market is the scarcity of 10s which 
appear to be short in the East, mid-west 
and California. There has been a fairly 
good demand. The scarcity on the Coast 
is attributed to the heavy Government 
buying. There have been some scattered 
offerings of fancy Pennsylvania tomatoes, 
10s at $9.50 per dozen and some stan- 
dard Maryland 10s at $7.50 per doz. all 
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f.o.b. cannery. Meanwhile new pack 
Texas tomatoes are coming on the mar- 
ket, with 1s offered at 85c; 2s, at $1.35 
and 10s, at $6.50, f.o.b. packing center. 
The lower price level for new pack 10s 
attracted attention, although the freight 
rate to the Eastern markets was still a 
factor. There have been no offerings 
worth while of Maryland 2s, tomatoes 
which many interests here felt are being 
held for the opening of this year. Vari- 
ous prices were mentioned, some stating 
that a bid of $1.85 a dozen may move 
some quantities while others insisted 
that $1.50 a dozen was the basis packers 
were holding for. 


TOMATO JUICE—There has not been 
any particular demand for juice. Asking 
prices were on the basis of 90c for 2s 
f.o.b. Tri-State area. Reports show dis- 
tributor stocks from July 1, to Dee. 1, 
1947 decreased 363,000 cases, whereas 
there was an increase of 5,978,000 cases 
during the same period the year previous. 


CANNED FISH—This market re- 
mains in exactly the same tight position 
as reported for many weeks previous. 
However, there has not been a great in- 
crease in demand, especially for salmon, 
tuna fish or sardines. The few supplies 
held on the coast are reported to be com- 
manding the same top price as recently. 
The Lenten season will be early this year, 
but apparently there is going to be 
another shortage of stocks. The Califor- 
nia pack of sardines so far is a little 
more than 1,000,000 cases, well below 
the previous season. The trade on the 
Coast is till trying to get an answer to 
the falling away of the fish. Exporters 
are reported to be offering “fabulous” 
prices, but the market is without stocks. 
Nominally sellers are asking anywhere 
from $12.50 to $13.00 per case for 1s 
oval, f.o.b. cannery, but there was no 
certainty that bids would uncover any 
quantity. 

Tuna fish was moving slowly, and 
arrivals here were allotted as quickly as 
possible. Fancy light meat was quoted 
nominally from $16.50 to $17.00 per case, 
f.o.b. coast. A leading West Coast sal- 
mon packer calls attention to the pros- 
pects of an even smaller run of pink 
salmon in the Puget Sound area for 
1948. This run is only biennially in odd 
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years, so that this year is certain to be 
an off one, this authority points out. 


PEAS — Virtually no spot demand 
existed for standards or extra standards, 
while there was a fair interest in fancy. 
Standard 3 sieve Alaskas were reported 
offering around 95c, f.o.b. Maryland can- 
neries but there were also reports of 
price shading, probably resulting from 
excessive stocks. Mid-west on 3 or 4 
sieves were quoted from 90c to 95¢ and 
here too price shading was in evidence. 


SPINACH—Considerable trade atten- 
tion was given to a report by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics indi- 
cating that spinach processors of Califor- 
nia and Texas apparently are planning 
a reduction of about 16 per cent from the 
1947 plantings in the acreage to be 
planted to this product for canning and 
freezing in 1948. ‘ Total of 10,350 acres 
was indicated for 1948 compared with 
12,390 acres planted in 1947 and the 10 
year average of 16,390 acres. The acre- 
age intended for California is about 29 
per cent below the estimated acreage 
planted last year. About two per cent 
more acreage is in prospect for Texas 
harvest during the next few months 
which would be about 9 per cent below 
the average, the Bureau stated. Mean- 
while, in a quiet market, Spinach was 
offered, 2%s, f.o.b. California, around 
$1.25 a doz. and f.o.b. the Tri-State area 
about $1.60 per doz. 


CORN—Searcity continues to be fea- 
tured for many corn packs, and this is 
one item that remains in demand as a 
result of this trend. At this time there 
is much speculation as regards acreage. 
Many feel that canners will have extreme 
difficulty in certain sections this coming 
season as a result of the high prices 
named on field corn and the fact that the 
outlook does not promise any adjustment 
of this schedule to a more normal basis. 
In some areas canners were reported to 
have already booked certain amounts of 
acreage to insure their plantings. Mean- 
while, fancy crushed golden corn was 
offered at from $1.65 to $1.70 per doz. 
f.o.b. Maryland, with extra stan- 
dards just a trifle below this schedule. 
For Fancy 2s, f.o.b. Mid-west the best 
price available is reported around $1.75 
to $1.80 per doz. Standards 2s, whole 
kernel golden was priced in some quar- 
ters at $1.50 f.o.b. Mid-west, but here 
too stocks are scarce. 


CITRUS JUICES—Most of the trade’s 
attention centers in citrus juice. Out- 
side of grapefruit juice, there is firmness. 
The market is influenced largely, it is 
said by the higher price for cans, unfa- 
vorable maturing weather in Florida, 
higher producing costs, the advancing 
trend of the fruit market and the neces- 
sity of replacements in many sections 
throughout the country, on the part oi 
wholesalers and distributors. Grapefruit 
juice continues to drag, with the demand 
failing to show any special improvement 
The market is further handicapped b) 
the rather heavy carryover. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain Needed — Warm Weather — Statistics 
Of The Crops And Packs—Prices Paid Grow- 
ers—To Correct An Error—Market Picking 
Up—Some Prices—Juices Move Better— 
Fish Prices A Madhouse—West Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, January 15, 1948 


DRY SEASON?—California growers 
and canners are showing much concern 
over the prospects of a dry season, pre- 
cipitation to date in all sections of the 
State being well below normal. Torren- 
tial rains, followed by disastrous floods 
have visited the Pacific Northwest, but 
storms have petered out before reaching 
California. Official reports indicate that 
in the Los Angeles area the rainfall dur- 
ing the first eleven months of 1947 
amounted to but 2.55 inches. In Decem- 
ber and January very warm weather was 
experienced, temperatures rising as high 
as 87 degrees in each of these months. 
To date, there is virtually no snow in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, upon which 
irrigationists in the great Central Valley 
depend. Predictions of a dry year come 
annually, but the snowfall condition is 
almost without precedent. Last year’s 


light rain and snowfall held crops down 
somewhat and orchards in some districts 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


were damaged. Another season of this 
kind would make losses still heavier. 


STATISTICS — California Crop Re- 
porting Service has brought out prelimin- 
ary estimates of the size of fruit and nut 
crops in 1947, and of estimated returns 
to growers. These crops totaled about 
7,559,700 tons for which growers re- 
ceived $431,180,000. Production came 
from about 1,515,000 acres. Prices drop- 
ped abruptly from the high wartime level 
to the lowest average since 1942. This 
is in sharp contrast with many other 
farm crops for which grower returns 
maintained recent high levels, or actually 
advanced. This explains why consumer 
prices for canned and dried fruits and 
for nuts have remained at recent levels, 
or lower, despite higher costs of labor 
and supplies. Deciduous fruits, in which 
canners are especially interested, were 
89 percent of tonnage of the crop of the 
previous pear and 106 percent of the 
five year average, 1942-1946, but returns 
were only 63 percent as large, and 81 per 
cent of the five year average. Average 
prices paid by canners for fruit are 
given, as follows: Apples 50 cents a 
bushel, apricots $70 a ton, cherries $238, 
figs $105, grapes $60, olives $192, cling 
peaches $49.70, freestone peaches $43, 
Bartlett pears $72, other pears $65.35 
and plums $62. 


CORRECTION—The Canners League 
of California has advised all members 


of the need for a correction in the 1947 
chili sauce pack and the December 1, 
1947 stock figures on this item. Follow- 
ing the recent release covering the 1947 
pack of canned tomatoes and tomato 
products in California and December 1 
stocks, the League was advised of errors 
which change both pack and stock figures. 
The corrected figures of the 1947 pack 
of Chili sauce is 783,077 cases, made up 
of 182,305 cases of No. 10s and 600,772 
cases of 12 oz. bottles. Stocks on hand on 
December 1 were 521,179 cases, sold and 
unsold of which 367,971 cases were un- 
sold. - 


MARKET—Sales of canned foods have 
picked up quite materially since the first 
of the year, with volume rather above 
the expectations of some. The entire 
list has come in for attention but canners 
having been making special efforts to 
move pie and water grades in fruits, 
tomatoes and tomato products and North- 
west peas. 


FRUIT PRICES—The California 
Packing Corp. has come out with prices 
on several items in canned fruits on 
which quotations had not been made 
earlier. Included are: Apricots, No. 2%4, 
halves unpeeled, $3.25; No. 2% whole 
unpeeled, $2.60, and No. 1 tall, whole 
unpeeled, $1.80. Fancy figs, No. 2%, 
$3.25; sliced pears, No. 2%, Califor- 
nia or Northwest Pack, $3.95; sliced 
pears, Northwest pack, No. 303 glass, 
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$2.6712; pears, halves, No. 1 tall, $2.35; 
dark sweet cheries, No. 303, $3.50; light 
sweet cherries, No. 303, $3.20; sliced El- 
berta peaches, No. 2% tin, $3.75, and No. 
1 tall Elbertas, sliced or halves, $2.25; 
and green lima beans, No. 303 tin, $1.95. 


PINEAPPLE—This concern has also 
made its final allotment of 1947 season 
pack of Del Monte and featured brand 
canned pineapple and pineapple juice. 
Shipment will be made as soon as can 
be arranged after March 1. Buyers’ 
total bookings of pineapple are based on 
the firm’s record of sales of February 28, 
1947. Prices are quoted both per dozen 
and by the case. The allotment is of 20 
percent and consists of the following 
assortment: 25%, No. 2% sliced, $3.00 
per dozen; 15%, No. 1 flat, $1.35; 
15%, No. 2 crushed, $2.65; 25%, No. 1 
flat crushed, $1.35, and, according to ter- 
ritory, CPC labels, 20%, No. 2 choice 
sliced at $2.55, or No. 1 flat choice sliced 
at $1.30. The allotment of pineapple 
juice was made up of 60% No. 2 at $1.35 
and 40% 46 oz. at $3.25. The price of 
juice remains unchanged from earlier 
allotments. 


JUICES—Citrus juices seem to be 
moving a little more freely in this mar- 
ket, with prices up slightly. Buyers are 
taking small quantities at a time, but 
coming into the market frequently. None 
wish to have heavy stocks of the early 
pack. Grapefruit juice of Florida pack 
has been bought at 67% cents for No. 2, 
with sweetened orange juice at 75 cents 
and blended juice at 70 cents. 


SAUERKRAUT—Some sales of Paci- 
fic Coast sauer kraut have been reported 
at $1.00 and $1.10 for No. 2%s. That 
seems low, but there is no rush of busi- 
ness. 


FISH—The real madhouse in the Paci- 
fic Coast canned foods list, at least as 
far as prices are concerned, is in fish. 
Sales of 1-lb. oval sardines in tomato 
sauce have been made at $14.50 a case, 
with No. 1 tall natural at $9.00. The 
present market on 1 tall natural mackerel 
is $8.50; 1-lb. oval mackerel in tomato 
sauce, $12.00; 1-lb. oval anchovies, 
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$12.00; No. 1 tall squid, $6.00, and 8-oz 
squid, $4.50. For a time most of these 
items were off the market, but selling has 
been resumed at these advanced prices. 


Some salmon packers have insisted on 
early deliveries of Alaskan pack fish 
and managed to get practically the entire 
output out of their Seattle warehouses 
before the end of December. Prices on 
this fish are largely without change. 


PEAR WASTE FOR STOCK FEED 


Conversion of the sugars in pear waste 
product into feed yeast is a new process 
being explored cooperatively by the 
USDA Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory and the Olympia Canning Co. in 
Washington State. Normal factory ac- 
cumulation of pear waste amounts to 
96,000 tons annually, it is said. 


A process has been developed for con- 
tinuous fermentation of press juice from 
pear waste to produce feed yeast of high 
nutritional value, 36 pounds of yeast 
being secured from each ton of the prod- 
uct. The present handicap to commercial 
operation is lack of a suitable continuous 
press for efficient separation of pear 
juice from the pomace, on which, how- 
ever, the Laboratory is at work. The 
Washington State Experiment Station is 
now completing a test of the product as 
a supplement in livestock feeding. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Catch Up But Few Go To Canneries 

— Drawing On Cold Storage Holdings — 

Oyster Canning Begins—Alabama And Flor- 
ida In Shrimp Agreement. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., January 16, 1948 


SHRIMP—While there was over twice 
as many shrimp produced in this section 
last week than the previous week, yet the 
canneries only received about two percent 
more shrimp or 33 barrels and the bal- 
ance went to the raw market. 

Louisiana produced 3,594 barrels 
shrimp, including 1,114 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi produced 1,809 barrels, 
including 538 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 64 barrels shrimp; Apalachicola, 
Fla. 108 barrels and Texas 1,677 barrels. 

No report of any car load shipments 
of shrimp having been made last week, 
but two carload shipments of frozen 
shrimp were shipped from Louisiana and 
one from Texas. Their destinations were 
Missouri, Pennsylvania and California. 


There have been more frozen shrimp 
withdrawn from cold storage lately than 
put in, because during the week total 
holdings of frozen shrimp decreased 
42,000 pounds and were approximately 
260,000 pounds less than four weeks ago. 
However, total holdings were approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 pounds greater than one 
year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
that 3,512 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending January 
3, 1948, which brought the pack for the 
season to 144,172 standard cases as 
against 234,160 standard cases packed 
during the same period the previous sea- 
son and 116,876 standard cases the sea- 
son before that. 

Shrimp production in this section for 
the first eleven months of 1947 was 
slightly under the amount produced the 
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first eleven months of 1946, as 273,082 
barrels shrimp were produced the first 
eleven months of 1947 and 291,364 the 
first eleven months of 1946. 

The canneries of this section too re- 
ceived less shrimp in the first eleven 
months of 1947 than 1946. 

The importation of shrimp from Mex- 
ico continues at a good clip and the U. S. 
Custom reports that 48,800 pounds of 
shrimp were imported through Laredo 
and Brownsville, Texas; 268,417 pounds 
through California and Arizona, and 
80,262 pounds frozen shrimp through 
New Orleans and Morgan City, Louisi- 
ana. 


OYSTERS—Louisiana started to can 
oysters last week. 

Production of oysters in Louisiana last 
week was 7,862 barrels, including 2,778 
‘barrels for canning; Mississippi pro- 
duced 2,214 barrels all for canning; Ala- 
bama 516 barrels and Apalachicola, Fla. 
504 barrels. 


SHRIMP AGREEMENT—The follow- 
ing is quoted from Fish & Wildlife Ser- 
vice of January 6, 1948: 

“Alabama and Florida have agreed to 
enter into a reciprocal commercial fish- 
eries agreement that will permit shrimp 
boat operators to work unmolested in the 
waters of either State as the result of a 
conference between Alabama’s Conserva- 
tion Director Bert E. Thomas and J. T. 
Hurst, director of the Florida Conserva- 
tion Department, according to the No- 
vember 1947 issue of Alabama Conserva- 
tion. 

The written pact is in process of prep- 
aration and will shortly be presented to 
Governor James E. Folsom and Millard 
Caldwell of the respective States for their 
final approval. 

Meanwhile, shrimp boat operators are 
being permitted to operate in the waters 
of the two States by mutual consent of 
the conservation authorities until such 
time as the agreement is ratified. 

Under terms of the agreement, Ala- 
bama shrimpers will be permitted to pur- 
chase non-resident licenses and operate 
on the same basis as Flodira shrimp 
_ boat operators in that State’s coastal 
waters. 

In the same manner, Florida operators 
may work in Alabama’s coastal waters. 
In each case, boat operators must comply 
with the laws and regulations of the 
State in whose waters they are working 

For example, the size limit on shrimp 
in Florida pertains only to the possession 
and sale of the tasty crustacean. The 
size limit in Alabama pertains to the 
catching, possessing, selling or purchas- 
ing of shrimp with heads on and, further, 
to the sale or possession of headless 
shrimp.” 


FISH COMMAND 


General H. H. “Hap” Arnold, wartime 
commander of the Army Air Forces, has 
been elected President of the California 
Fish and Game Commission. One of the 
important duties of this organization is 
the regulation of sardine fishing, canning 
and reduction. 
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THE STANDARD KNAPP SALE 


“Previously approved by the stock- 
holders of both corporations, actual 
transfer of the common stock of Stan- 
dard-Knapp Corporation, Portland, Con- 
necticut, to Hartford-Empire Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, took place Tues- 
day, December 9, 1947. 

Wallace D. Kimball, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Standard-Knapp 
Corporation, will retire at his request. 
A. E. Rideout, President of Standard- 
Knapp Corporation, George Ingham, 
Vice President, Treasurer ana General 
Manager, Malcolm McFaull, Vice Presi- 
dent and J. H. Mosely, Vice President in 
charge of Manufacturing, together with 
other key personnel in the Standard- 
Knapp home office, plant, and field or- 


ganizations will continue at their re- 
spective posts. 

S. F. Wollmar, President of Hartford- 
Empire Company, and A. E. VanBibber, 
Special Consultant of Hartford-Empire 
Company, will represent that company on 
the Standard-Knapp Board. 

Standard-Knapp Corporation operates 
at Portland, Connecticut, a 70,000 square 
foot plant, fully equipped with the most 
modern machine tools, devoted to the 
engineering and manufacture of equip- 
ment for handling all type of glass, tin, 
and carton-board containers and ship- 
ping cases. 

Standard-Knapp Corporation was in- 
corporated in the State of New York 
in 1931, succeeding to the business of 
Standard Sealing Equipment Corpora- 
tion and the Fred H. Knapp Corporation. 
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STATISTICS 


CALIFORNIA PACKS OF CANNED 
TOMATOES AND TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


TOMATOES—1947 pack figures for can- 
ned tomatoes released by the Canners 
League of California December 31 show 
a production of 5,597,315 actual cases of 
round tomatoes and 298,185 actual cases 
of Italian style tomatoes, for a total of 
5,895,500 actual cases. 

By sizes the pack of round tomatoes 
breaks down into 3,473,873 cases 24/2%’s, 
1,160,126 cases 6/10’s, 693,092 cases 
24/2’s, 225,828 cases 48/1T, and 44,396 
cases of miscellaneous sizes. 

The break down of the Italian style 
pack is 259,548 cases 24/2'4s, 16,922 cases 
6/10’s, 20,309 cases 48/1T, and 1,406 
cases miscellaneous sizes. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—In the tomato prod- 
ucts classification the pack of juice 
totaled 5,753,035 actual cases; tomato 
paste 5,558,922 cases; tomato puree 
2,268,463 cases; tomato sauce 3,702,472 
cases; tomato catsup 7,191,561 cases; 
chili sauce 783,077 cases (revised Janu- 
ary 9); and 143,589 cases of other tomato 
products. 


TOMATO JUICE STOCK 


Canners’ stocks of canned tomato juice 
December 1 amounted to 15,851,000 cases 
24 /2’s as against 13,500,000 cases on the 
same date a year ago. Although the 
total supply of canned tomato juice which 
includes the carryover stocks and the 
season’s pack, amounted to 25,284,000 
cases 24/2’s as against 35,500,000 cases 
last year, shipments for the season July 
1 to December 1 were only 9,433,000 cases 
24 /2’s as against 22,000,000 cases ship- 
ped during that period last year. 


The report, compiled by National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics, 
is based on returns by canners who packed 
about 93 percent of the 1947 pack, together 
with estimates for those not reporting. 
The report covers tomato juice, tomato 
cocktail and mixtures containing 70 per 
cent or more of tomato juice. 

Commenting on the report the NCA 
says: 

“The comparisons of shipments are for 
the season beginning July 1. Since the 
stock service on tomato products is being 
expanded, this change from a_ season 
beginning August 1 is made in order that 
the same marketing season will be used 
for canned tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts. 

“Distributor stocks of canned tomato 
juice (including combination) totaled 
5,208,000 actual cases on December 1, 
1947, compared with 7,951,000 cases a 
year earlier. From July 1 to December 
1 this year, distributor stocks decreased 
363,000 actual cases. In 1946 distributor 
stocks increased by 5,978,000 actual cases 
during the corresponding period. The 
ratio between actual and standard cases 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 16-21, 1948—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18, 1948—Meeting, Board 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Diamond Room, Shelburne Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18-22, 1948—4 1st Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Atiantie City, N. J. 

JANUARY 19, 1948—Young Guard 
Banquet, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies A>- 
sociation, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 
N. J. 

JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual Conven. 
tion, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


in both 1946 and 1947 was approximately 
1.15. Converting distributor stocks on 
this basis, the combined shipments by 
canners and distributors from July 1 to 
December 1 totaled approximately 9,800,- 
000 standard cases this season, compared 
with slightly more than 15,000,000 cases 
during this period of the 1946-47 season. 
This is a considerably different compari- 
son than that shown by shipments out of 
canners’ hands only. The distributor 
stock information used in the above com- 
parisons were compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census of the Department of Com- 
merce.” 


SPINACH ACREAGE 


Spinach processors in California and 
Texas apparently are planning a reduc- 
tion of about 16 percent from the 1947 
plantings in the acreage to be planted for 
canning and freezing in 1948, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. A total of 10,350 acres is in- 
tended for 1948, compared with 12,390 
acres planted in 1947 and 16,390 acres 
for the 1937-46 average. 

The 5,250 acres intended for California 
is 29 percent below the estimated acreage 
planted last year. This is less than half 
of the 10-year average plantings. About 
2 percent more acreage than the 5,000 
acres harvested in 1947 is in prospect 
for harvest during the next few months 
in Texas but this is still about 9 per- 
cent below average. 


CORRECTION 


In “Calendar of Events” the meeting 
of the Northeastern States Weed Control 
Conference, which will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City, 
February 12 and 13, has been mistakely 
listed as the Northeastern States Wheat 
Control Conference. The error is much 
regretted. 
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JANUARY 20, 1948—Meeting, Nation. 
al Kraut Packers, Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20, 1948—Annual Meeting, 
Corn Canners Service Bureau, Jefferson 
Hotel, Atlantic City. N. J. 


JANUARY 25-28, 1948—Annual Con- 
ventions, National Retailer Owned Gro- 
cers and Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago, III. 


JANUARY 27-29, 1948—22nd Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Pur- 
due University, Union Building, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 2-4, 1948—Pennsylvania 
Canners Fieldmen’s Refresher Course, 
N:ittany Lion Inn, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-13, 1948—Cost Ac- 
counting Course for Food Processing 
Plants, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 

FEBRUARY 2-14, 1948—27th Annual 
Canners & Frozen Food Packers School, 
Food Technology Department, Oregon 
State College, Corvalis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1948— Food Pro- 
cessors Conference, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 11-13, 1948—40th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1948 — Annual 
Canners’ & Fieldmen’s Conference, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1948—Northeast- 
ern States Weed Control Conference, 
Commodore, Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1948 — Sanitation 
Conference, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 20-21, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEBRUARY 23-24, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Canners League of California, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
MARCH 15-18, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 15-27, 1948—Canners and 
Processors School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


JUNE 6-10, 1948—8th Annual Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphie 
Pennsylvania. 


OCTOBER 5-7, 1948—8rd Annual I:- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Han«- 
ling Exhibition, Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association, Sherman Hot, 
Chicago, 
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The 1948 officials of the National Food Brokers Association who were elected by the nation’s brokers at their 43rd Annual 


Convention in Atlantic City, N. J. on January 13, 1948. 


Reading from left to right, Harry E. Cook, Baltimore, Md. 3rd vice- 


chairman; Ed W. Jones, Kansas City, Mo. 2nd vice-chairman; Jack L. Gentry, Spartanburg, S. C. the Association’s National 
Chairman; Ralph D. Davies, Cincinnati, 1st vice-chairman; R. J. Dannemiller, Washington, D. C. Treasurer; and Roy C. Ossman, 


member-at-large to serve on the Executive Committee. 


BROKERS ELECT GENTRY 


One Day Meeting A High Success—Attend- 
ance Sets All Time Record—Interest High. 


(Continued from page 12) 


approved by the respective associations, 
he said. 


TEAM WORK 


In modern marketing, which is more 
complex and more detailed than it has 
ever been before in the past, it is essen- 
tial for every firm selling through food 
brokers to establish one basic sales foun- 
dation, said Walter P. Boos of Cleveland, 
speaking for the Merchandising Commit- 
tee. “This means,” he said, “that the 
principal and each of his brokers must 
work together as a team so that there 
never should be any doubt of their inter- 
relationship. The two must work as a 
national and territorial organization. This 
concept of National unity in brokers 
sales organizations is not new,” he con- 
tinued. “It has proved successful for 
many years by many prominent grocery 
marketeers, but the fact remains that 
not enough companies have yet accepted 
this thought. Not yet is the concept of 
National thinking recognized by all. For 
modern marketing to be completely suc- 
cessful such thinking must be appreci- 
ated and converted into action.” 


QUALITY THE WATCHWORD 


E. Norton Ruesswig of Lestrade Broth- 
ers, New York, Chairman of the Pro- 
cessed Foods Committee, backed up Mr. 
Boos in his plea for team work between 
the canner and his broker so necessary 
in 1947 and which assumes comparable 
importance in 1948. “Canners and bro- 
kers are partners in the big job of dis- 
tributing the great wealth of this coun- 
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try’s food resources to the consuming 
public”, Mr. Ruesswig said, “and accord- 
ingly they must work together to insure 
that the best possible job be done in pack- 
ing, packaging, as well as in the profit- 
able distribution of canned food stuffs. 
Again this year we brokers must empha- 
size that the watchword on the part of 
the processors must be the word ‘qual- 
ity’ ”, he reminded. 

Mr. Ruesswig also advised that along 
with other segments in the industry the 
broker must continue to acquaint the 
public with the fact that canned foods are 
cheaper than they were more than a year 
ago and continue to represent a great 
food bargain. 


FROZEN FOODS 

With the frozen food industry sub- 
stantially recovered from the conditions 
which prevailed in 1947, the food broker- 
age industry is planning to collaborate 
with the frozen food packers and distri- 
butors in observing Frozen Food Week 
throughout the country, Ed W. Jones, 
Kansas City, reported for the Frozen 
Foods Committee which he heads. Frozen 
Foods Week will be observed during the 
week of March 15 in conjunction with the 
annual Frozen Foods Convention, which 
will be held in Chicago that week. Mr. 
Jones pointed out that during the past 
year unbalanced inventories of frozen 
foods, mostly in the hands of distributors, 
have finally been absorbed by the trade, 
with remaining surpluses limited to but a 
few items, mostly in the hands of the 
packers. “The industry as a whole was 
entering 1948 in fairly good condition,” 
he said. 

The NFBA Convention was confined to 
one day, January 13, to provide the bal- 
ance of the week for meetings with prin- 
cipals. 


Watson Rogers (not shown) was re-appointed President. 


USDA PURCHASES 


PEAS, BEANS AND LENTILS 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the CCC bought 5,360,000 
lbs. of dry edible Great Northern beans, 
396,700 lbs. of dry small red beans, 80,000 
Ibs. of pinto beans, 343,160 lbs. of dry 
split, cull and/or mixed beans, and 240,- 
000 lbs. of lentils during the week ended 
Thursday noon, Jan. 8, 1948. No dry 
peas were purchased this week. 


DRIED FIGS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced today the purchase of 5,965 
tons of Black Mission figs at an average 
price of $165.56 per ton. The purchase of 
this quantity plus the 35 tons purchased 
previously completes the 6,000-ton pur- 
chase program announced December 1, 
1947. The dried figs purchased will be 
distributed to eligible school lunch pro- 
grams and to welfare and other agencies 
authorized to receive such commodities. 


DRIED APPLES 


Processors and packers were invited 
this week to submit offers to sell up to 
1,250 tons of packed dried apples to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on a bid basis. 
Offers will be considered on a total of 500 
tons produced in California and 750 tons 
in other producing states. 

The purchase of 1,250 tons when added 
to the 1,000 tons purchased previously 
will account for the 2,250 tons specified 
in the dried fruit purchase announcement 
issued on September 5, 1947. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus, used, rebuilt or NEW machinery and equioment such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging Equipment, Boilers, Refrigeration Equipment, Motors, Pumps, 
etc. Listed below are a few representative offerings. We will be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list, upon request. 


6303—FILLER: Horix, gravity type, table model, 3 spout $ 160.00 
6175—VACUUM SEALER: Anco #636, for 6# cans, with soldering appa- 

ratus 500.00 
630I—CAPPER: ‘‘Trite-Cap’’, single spindle, auto., with stainless chain, 

% HP motor, for 28 and 38 mm. caps 1,600.00 
6283—LABELERS: (2), Kyler, Model E, with motor, adj. for 8 oz. to 32 

oz. jars and 32-22% cans, exe. cond, 1,325.00 
6027—LABELER: Standard-Knapp adj. complete with motor, glue pot.......... 650.00 
603I—JARS, NEW: Vacuum cap, 2% oz. liquid measure, with caps, packed 

dozen lots in cartons, per gross. : 3.00 
5837—RETORT, NEW: FMC, 42x72 300.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY,  Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALISTS in Used: Rebuitt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


FIRST CHECK WITH FIRST for good equipment. For im- 
mediate shipment. *Stainless Steel Kettles, Tanks and Vacuum 
Pans; *Fillers for every product; *Labelers for cans or bottles; 
*Packaging Equipment: Wrappers, Cartoners, Casers, Auto- 
matic Gluers-Sealers; *Washers, Rinsers, Cleaners; *Cutters, 
Slicers, Grinders. Send for the latest issue of “First Facts” 
just out, 1000 items listed for sale. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 18, N. Y. And nobody but nobody 
pays more for your surplus units. 


COOLERS FOR PRESERVES—A new development in Jelly 
and Preserves, etc., Coolers of the continuous type are now on 
the market whereby jars are steamed rinsed, gradually pre- 
cooled, cooled and dried in one operation. Manufacturer: Aetna 
Machine Works, Inc., 1706 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, IIl. 


FOR SALE—12 Tuc Huskers; 9 Tuc Cutters; 4 Ayars Pea 
Fillers; 1 Exhaust Box; 2 Tuc-Robins Flotation Washers; 7— 
40 x 72” Retorts; 4—40 x 72” Open Retorts; 1 Robins Steam 
Hoist; 23—4-tier Slat type Retort Crates. D. E. Winebrenner 
Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One late model Sinclair-Scott Flotation Corn 
Washer complete, used two seasons; also one large Corn Con- 
veyor, two sections. Can be seen on premises. Melrose Canning 
Co., Melrose, Carroll Co., Md. Telephone: Hampstead, Md. 138M. 


FOR SALE—New unused equipment. 2 Steam Jacketed Cook 
Pans 13’-2”x39”x12” deep; one 450 gal. S. S. Jacketed Holding 
Tank; 5 S. S. Vegetable Kettles; one 1,000 gal. Aluminum Hold- 
ing; one 10” Centrifugal Pump; 1 used Schmidt Filler. T. P. 
Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Boutell Triple Apple Peelers and Corers, used 
one season. Reasonably priced for quick sale. Adv. 489, The 
Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—Langsenkamp Stainless Steel Break Down 
Tank; 5—40” x 70” Retorts; 60 Steel Frame Platforms for Lift 
Trucks, size 48” x 36”; 4 Lift Trucks; 1 Standard Rod Washer; 
1 Boiler Stack with Hood; Pea Viners; Clipper Cleaners; Cup 
Conveyors; Ayars Pea Fillers; M & S Cooker Filler; 1 Steam 
Blancher; Corn Huskers; Corn Cutters; Bean Snippers; Bean 
Cutters. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—3 Reeves Vari-Pulleys, Viner Drive, complete 
with motors, Motor Bases, 48” Pulleys and Belts. Adv. 485, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Food Machinery Corporation’s Hand Pack 
Filler; automatic filling hopper and brass juice pump, for hand- 
ling 8, 16 and 32 oz. glass jars. Machinery in original cr stes. 
$1200.00 f.o.b. San Antonio. Mrs. Ragsdale’s Foods Co., 105 
San Pedro, San Antonio, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Equipment. The following equipment is a par- 
tial listing only of some of the equipment we have in stock. Tell 
us what your requirements are. All equipment can be shipped 
immediately but is offered subject to prior sale: Jumbo Model 
E Crowner; Horix; Asco, Elgin, International Fillers, all makes, 
capacities, conditions; Kiefer and 20th Century Rinsers; 5 new 
stainless steel and 8 used copper steam jacketed Kettles, 50 to 
200 gallon capacity; 9 semi-automatic Labelers, from 20 to 40 
bpm, including Liquid, World, Ermold, Oslund; 8 automatic 
Labelers, capacities 40-120 bpm, including Liquid, World, O & J 
Duplex, Ermold, etc.; 8 Cypress Tanks, 1000-3000 gallon capa- 
city; miscellaneous Case Conveyor. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 
3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 480, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with ou: 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturer: 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY — Continued 
WANTED—Tuc Huskers, Tuc Cutters, Tuc Cleaning Equip- 
ment. Not interested in models over 10 or 12 years old. Give 
serial numbers. Adv. 47152, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One CRCO Green Bean Grader for #3, #4, 
others over tail end; one Urschel Bean Cutter Model 30-C; one 
CRCO Nubbin Grader; two Model “F” CRCO Green Bean Snip- 
pers; one Burt or Knapp Labeler. Must be in good condition. 
Whitten Bros. Canning Co., P. O. Box 652, Paris, Tex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ~ | 


CANNING AND FROZEN FOODS INDUSTRY CONSUL- 
TANT and Consular: 37 years successful experience West Coast 
“Industrial Analysis.” Consultant in modern labor saving 
methods to obtain capacity, efficiency and quality. Operational 
surveys and recommendations for improvement. Advisory on 
new plant layouts and expansion programs. Recommendations 
in general departmental organization and systems installation. 
Know business field to sales. “I can increase your earnings.” 
Address: Canning Industry Consultant, P. O. Box 244, Win- 
chester, Va. 


PINEAPPLE CANNERY INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
—Limited group now organizing to build new pineapple cannery 
in Cuba. Experienced American management. Low taxes and 
low cost labor. Write: American Pineapple Co., Apartado 32, 
Colon, Matanzas, Cuba. 


FOR SALE—10,000 five-gallon cans Tomato Pulp; gravity 
1.045. Adv. 482, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Small used machinery business; canning equip- 
ment and general items. No real estate. New York State. Adv. 
487, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Warehouseman, with as much experience and 
education as possible, to take complete charge of our three ware- 
houses. He will report to Plant Superintendent and his responsi- 
bilities will be costs, accounts and handling of employees. Prefer 
aman under 40 years of age. Salary commensurate with ability. 
Adv. 4810, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Young man under 35, 2 years college, 
12 years experience can manufacturing, can filling and closing, 
eannery layout, machinery installation and maintenance, can- 
ning methods and procedures, desires permanent connection. 
Excellent references. Adv. 4812, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in fertile Rio Grande Val- 
ley of Texas in best vegetable section. Plant equipped to pack 
tomatoes, tomato puree, spinach and partially equipped for beets, 
string beans and peppers. Approx. 20,000 sq. ft. floor space with 
plenty room for expansion. Excellent locality for black eyed 
peas. Good labor conditions, cheap fuel and water. Reasonable 
price asked. Adv. 4811, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in Southeastern Pennsylvania, 
well equipped for corn. Located in excellent territory for peas, 
beans or tomatoes, with plenty of room for expansion along 
railroad siding. Write: P. O. Box 176, Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—In Cuba, Pineapple, Pimiento and Other Prod- 
ucts Canning Plant. The largest and most modern. Enough 
equipment and capacity to pack several products simultaneously 
up to 5,000 cases of miscellaneous sizes daily or to put up two 
different plants. Trained personnel. Large quantities of pine- 
apples available. Services of experienced, efficient and reliable, 
Spanish speaking American, plant and field superintendent 
available to reorganize the plant either until same is in opera- 
tion or beyond. Plant controls well known trade marks covering 
the very best pineapple and pimiento products ever produced in 
Cuba, under best, tried, successful formulas and methods. This 
is unusual opportunity. Just in time to get ready for the coming 
pineapple canning season, which can begin this month and be 
in full swing by February 15 to June 30. Reasonable price. 
No curiosity seekers please. Miguel Serra, Apartado 1316, 
Lonja Del Comercio 428, Havana, Cuba. 


WANTED—FExperienced Plant Manager. We desire a man 
capable of operating a medium size modern canning plant located 
in Western Maryland. This is a permanent year around oppor- 
tunity for someone with the ability to handle labor, efficient 
operations, and quality. We are an old established well rated 
company, operating several plants. Adv. 47156, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Nationally known lithographer has opening for 
salesman to travel Tri-State territory. Must own automobile. 
Splendid future for man selected. Answer in your own hand- 
writing, state age, previous employer, experience, education 
and other qualifications. Adv. 486, The Canning Trade. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Ma. 
HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Interested in locating factory in State of Penn- 
sylvania for packing tomatoes. Will either rent or buy if rea- 
sonably priced. Adv. 483, The Canning Trade. 


BONITO 


Leading seafood cannery in Cuba, producing now 
Lobster, Clams and Shrimp, wants associate with capi- 
tal to develop catch and production of Bonito (type 
Albacore), offering partership and exclusive USA dis- 
tribution. Excellent chance, low wages, low taxes. 


Write for details to 


Caribbean Canning Corporation S. A. 


Lonja del Comercio 533, HAVANA (Cuba). 
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DURA: FILLER 


Bed engineering skill is written into this sturdily- 
built...stainless-steel...20 station liquid filler. With precision 
accuracy it is capable of filling from 275 to 350 cans a 
minute. Insuring ease of operation and unerring perform- 
ance, DURA-MIL is constructed to satisfy—at low cost 
—the highest quality requirements of the canning industry. 


White for particulars 


CENTRAL 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Canning Equipment 
SEVENTH AND WOOD STREETS 
1897 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1947 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


Patented 
Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington St. ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


“GOD SHOWS IN YOUR FACE” 
You don’t have to tell how you live each day; 
You don’t have to say if you work or you play; 
A tried, true barometer serves in the place, 
However you live, it will show in your face. 


The false, the deceit that you bear in your heart 
Will not stay inside where it first got a start; 

For sinew and blood are a thin veil of lace— 
What you wear in your heart, you wear in your face. 


If your life is unselfish, if for others you live, 

For not what you get, but how much you can give; 

If you live close to God in His infinite grace— 

You don’t have to tell it, it shows in your face. 
—Roses and Gold. 


PREPARADNESS 


“Professor, why are you taking home such a large box of 
chocolates?” 

“To be on the safe side. This morning my wife gave me a 
loving kiss—that means that it’s either her birthday or our 
wedding anniversary.” 

Visitor—“What nice buttons you are sewing on your little 
boy’s suit. My husband once had some like that on his suit.” 

Vicar’s Wife—“Yes, I get all my buttons out of the collection 
plate.” 

A party of young people were amusing themselves by guess- 
ing the answers to conundrums. One of them asked, “Why is the 
pancake like the sun?” “Because it rises in der yeast and sets 
behind der vest,” was the answer given by a brilliant young 
Swede. 

The English language is a funny thing. Tell her that time 
stands still when you look into her eyes, and she’ll adore you, 
but just try telling her that her face would stop a clock! 


WATCH OUT 


A man approached the dour caretaker of a country church 
and asked for permission to enter. 

“No,” growled the caretaker, “the church is closed.” 

The man explained at length that he had lost his watch in 
the church and wanted to look for it. Finally the caretaker 
relented. 


“All right,” he barked, “you can go in to look for your watch, 
but if I catch you praying, God help you.” 


AIN’T IT SO! 


Dentist—“‘Open wider, please—wider.” 

Patient—“A-A-A-A-Ah.” 

Dentist— (inserting rubber gag, towel and sponge) 
—“How’s you family?” 


OVERFLOWING 


Mary—‘“Look at that woman; she looks as if she’ 
been poured into her dress.” 
Maude—“Yes, and forgot to say ‘when’. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Carey Machinery & oer Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. _ 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chaginan Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryaer Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 3 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin soon Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ag Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Ma. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 
A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. : 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II}. 


Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. : 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. » 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Iil. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. ~ 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Hl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!I. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II}. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York Eity 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicage 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Lehmann Printing & Litho. Co., San Francisco 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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TARTAR 


81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N.Y. 
444 West Grand Ave., Chicago10, Il 605 Third St, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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names are 


Quality is associated with certain names. 
For example, Paul Revere (1735-1818) is 
the most famous of all Boston silversmiths. 
His works are cherished for the exquisite 
beauty of their workmanship as well as 
for their historic association. Fortunate 
are those who own a masterpiece bearing 
the seal 


REVERE 


your assurance of quality 
lies in the name on the package. 


TE 


SILVER TEA POT by REVERE 
Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ASGROW SEEDS 


_ Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven,2 Conn. 


Atlanta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. e 


Indianapolis 4 e@ Angeles @ Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. Oakland 4 e Salinas San Antonio 6 
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